XIV.
BUILDING A STATE.
Pilsudski's work seemed completed. He had won inde-
pendence for Ms country; lie had fixed her frontiers on
north and south, on west and east; he had repulsed inva-
sions. But it was only on the surface that the task looked
finished. He now had a harder battle for the inner con-
solidation of Poland.
His enemies were numerous, his followers few. After
the war with the Bolshevists he wanted to resign as com-
mander-in-cMef, resign as Chief of State, and live quietly.
But he could not, for without him the government would
collapse.
His greatest trouble was with the Sejm (pronounced
same), the lower house of Parliament, but the more pow-
erful. Its four hundred and forty-four members were
divided into fourteen parties. Several groups were neces-
sary to pass any measure. They combined for a brief time
and then fell apart, and the bargaining had to begin
again. Sometimes they seemed almost more intent on
serving a party than on serving Poland and making the
nation strong. The Cabinet depended on the Sejm and so
was changed every few months.
At the beginning Pilsudski hoped Parliament would
work along the right lines, as it was chosen with univer-
sal suffrage. But things did not come out so. Almost from
the first day there was a contest between the Chief of
State and the Sejm, he was always in battle with it. The
majority was against Mm and though he was nominally
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